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Views on 


sary of the International City Managers’ 

Association, marks the end of an era in 
the development of the manager movement 
and the city manager profession. As the 
speaker pointed out at the annual banquet 
of the Association, the principles of sound 
city administration have become common- 
place in many cities, and a continuous 
striving for the latest developments in man- 
agement methods is accepted as a normal 
part of growth and development. The 
future of the city manager now seems to lie 
in an interpretive role where he provides 
leadership in planning municipal activities 
for which the more mechanical bases of ad- 
ministration supply only the groundwork 
(p. 266). 

The city manager now is in a position to 
be “‘a wise planner, something of a financial 
genius, and a diplomat. . .”’. Unfortunate- 
ly, in the opinion of Dr. Thomas H. Reed, 
many managers are not doing as well in 
meeting the needs of expanding communi- 
ties as they are in resolving day-to-day 
problems of administration. This challenge 
of the future can be met when most city 
managers acquire the vision and leadership 
for the larger role of municipal government 
in the United States. 

The presidential address delivered at the 
recent Annual Conference of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association repre- 
sented another look ahead at the city man- 
ager profession (p. 271). The manager’s re- 
sponsibilities to his profession include lead- 
ership, encouragement of training for men 
entering the profession, maintenance of 
ethical standards, and the pooling of in- 
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the News 


formation and experience to guide other city 
officials. 

Policemen and firemen in one suburban 
community have taken joint training over a 
period of 21 months in various phases of 
police-fire duties (p. 276). A notable feature 
of this program is that it was instituted at the 
request of all of the policemen and firemen 
in that community. To meet this response, 
the village government offered an incentive 
pay plan to reward the men upon comple- 
tion of the training for their increased re- 
sponsibilities and the higher level of work 
they would be carrying out. The training 
which included class room study, demon- 
strations, and drills has provided faster re- 
sponses to emergency calls, better and more 
extensive patrol coverage, a higher level of 
inspectional services, and a favorable public 
reception. A valuable by-product has been 
the development of a higher level of morale 
among all employees in the new public 
safety department. 

In-service training is developing in cities 
at a pace which promises a bright future for 
all types of municipal government services. 
In New York more than 350 police officers 
in supervisory positions are enrolled in the 
correspondence course in police administra- 
tion sponsored by the International City 
Managers’ Association (p. 282). Many col- 
leges and universities are providing in- 
structors and facilities for training munici- 
pal employees in all parts of the United 
States (p. 280). 

A California city recently completed an 
unusual annexation of 400 acres in which the 
city received $400,000 for the privilege of 
annexation (p. 280). 
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Trends in City Management 
By THOMAS H. REED* 


Address delivered at the annual banquet of the 41st Annual Conference of the International 
City Managers’ Association in Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, on October 8. 


Y INTEREST in municipal gov- 
ernment began in January, 1909, 
when I was catapulted into a class- 

room at the University of California to teach 
the subject. I was profoundly ignorant of it. 
Of necessity I plunged into the meager liter- 
ature then available on municipal adminis- 
tration and soon found myself so deeply in- 
terested in it that it has been the main pre- 
occupation of my life for well nigh half a 
century. 

Among other things I learned at the out- 
set was that Staunton, Virginia, had ap- 
pointed about a year earlier an official with 
the novel title of general manager. I gath- 
ered also from my forced-draft reading that 
English and German cities had found ways 
of gearing professional expert service to rep- 
resentative city government. At the same 
time I observed that the commission plan of 
government, then sweeping the country, was 
fatally weak in this very respect. And when 
Richard S. Childs put two and two together 
in the proposed manager plan charter for 
Lockport, New York, I became at once a 
proselytizing convert to the new system and 
have remained so ever since. 

Sometime in 1914 I was invited to address 
the ladies of the San Jose section of the Cali- 
fornia Civic League, precursor of the League 
of Women Voters, on the subject of a home 

* Eprror’s Notre: Dr. Reed, who has had a 
varied and distinguished career in public adminis- 
tration, has been closely associated with municipal 
government for 46 years as a professor, city man- 
ager, consultant, and author. For 25 years Dr. Reed 
taught political science and government at the uni- 
versities of California and Michigan. Dr. Reed served 
as the first city manager of San Jose, California, from 
1916 to 1918, and was director of consultant services 
of the National Municipal League from 1933 to 
1938. In recent years he has been a private consult- 


ant in charter revisions and surveys of governmental 
organization. 


rule charter. I sold them on the council- 
manager plan. They promptly organized a 
committee which employed me to write a 
charter which was adopted in due course by 
the people of the city and ratified by the leg- 
islature. It was a good charter, with the ex- 
ception of a few provisions which had to be 
included to satisfy some local ideas. With 
some amendments it is still in force. 

If the story had ended with the writing of 
the charter, as in my experience—except for 
this one time—it always has, I probably 
would never have been a city manager and 
certainly would not be addressing you to- 
night. But city manager material was then 
scarce. The first council under the San Jose 
charter turned to me to help them out, and 
on July 1, 1916, we were sworn into office 
together. 


THE MANAGER PLAN IN 1916 


I wonder now how I had the nerve to do 
it. The sea I had undertaken to navigate was 
practically chartless. There was then no es- 
tablished manager profession with stand- 
ards, a code of ethics, and a store of accumu- 
lated wisdom. Prior to 1916 only 50 cities 
had adopted the manager plan, and in most 
of them it had been in operation not more 
than two years. I had seen only one manager 
in the flesh, Colonel Waite of Dayton, where 
I had stopped off briefly on a trip to my old 
home in Boston. The status of the profession 
is indicated by the fact that I would not have 
taken the job at all if I had not been able to 
arrange for a leave of absence from the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Most of the early managers were engi- 
neers, partly because they were supposed to 
be specially prepared for the task, but also 
because an engineer could accept a man- 
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agership with reasonable assurance that he 
could get another engineering assignment if 
and when the manager job gave out. In 
other words, we were not in 1916 profession- 
al managers but members of the engineering 
—or in my case the college teaching—pro- 
fession. 

The basic task of municipal management 
was then, as it is now, to provide, within 
the limits set by the people themselves, as 
efficiently and economically as possible the 
facilities, services, and controls essential to 
decent urban life. The immediate problem 
of a manager in 1916, however, was to im- 
prove the methods by which the city was 
operated without thinking too much about 
expanding its activities. 

The younger managers have never known 
from experience how bad city government 
was in the United States 40 years ago, and 
most of the older ones have forgotten. Begin- 
ning a managership then was a good deal 
like taking over an old house that has been 
carelessly maintained by the preceding ten- 
ants. It was necessary to sweep out the cob- 
webs and dust, exterminate the vermin and 


shore up the underpinning, before installing 
new parlor furniture and a modern kitchen. 


EXPERIENCE IN SAN JOSE 


Let me make a rapid inventory of the con- 
ditions I found in San Jose in 1916. The 
city’s books were of the archaic single-entry 
type, which showed merely the inflow and 
outflow of cash. They provided no means of 
controlling the spending of appropriations 
or of measuring the cost of any function or 
activity. The annual budget was a crude 
piece of guesswork. 

Purchasing was done by each department 
independently, in small lots, always from 
local vendors, with no adequate check on 
prices. Of course, the particular vendors who 
got their fingers into this juicy pie were those 
who belonged to the faction then in control 
of the city hall. All appointments had been 
made at the pleasure of the appointing au- 
thority with no attempt at any form of merit 
examination. There was no such thing as a 
city planning commission. 

Turning to the service departments, the 
city’s fire apparatus, it is true, had been 
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motorized recently, but the two principal 
pieces were old fashioned steam pumpers to 
which three-wheel tractors, such as were 
then used in hauling heavy loads, had been 
attached in place of the horses. The fire- 
fighting force, moreover, worked a 24-hour 
shift six days a week. In this day of 48-hour 
weeks it is difficult to appreciate the effect on 
men of living together in comparative idle- 
ness 24 hours a day. They had the gossip 
propensities of an old ladies’ sewing circle 
combined with the murderous inclinations 
of primitive man, and all their squabbles 
came across the manager’s desk. 

For health protection the city had a doc- 
tor part time, with no training for public 
health work. For recreation we had, aside 
from two or three downtown green spots, one 
large park in Alum Rock Canyon, seven or 
eight miles from the city limits. Its chief at- 
traction was a bath house of imposing ap- 
pearance. As might be expected, its archi- 
tect had never before built a bath house. It 
had a glass roof over the pool and, conse- 
quently, algae on its bottom which caused 
customers to slip and slither. The slide, a tall 
one, was lined with terrazzo which abraded 
the knees and elbows of the customers and 
reduced the life of a bathing suit to a few 
hours, not to mention the chagrin it caused 
those sliders whose posteriors were unwit- 
tingly exposed to public view. 

The public works department was ca- 
pable of nothing but minor street repairs and 
some very sketchy street cleaning. Garbage 
and refuse were collected by a company of 
scavengers on a customer-fee basis. They 
had been a law unto themselves, collecting 
where and when it was convenient for them, 
while their appearance which corresponded 
with then current descriptions of Sicilian 
banditti frightened housewives out of their 
wits. 

Our local street railway was very sick. 
Every time it cut its service in the effort to 
make both ends meet it actually sank deeper 
in the mire. It was owned by the great 
Southern Pacific Railway but that organiza- 
tion had no intention of wasting any more of 
its resources than it could help on its weak 
subsidiary. 
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spot. The office and jail were in a vermin 
infested basement in the city hall, and the 
chief of police, who had been appointed only 
recently, was a red-faced, loud-voiced for- 
mer butcher. Many of the members of the 
department had been appointed for political 
reasons. They had received no training ex- 
cept what they could pick up on the job 
from superiors as ignorant as themselves. 
The department as a whole was on good 
terms with the gamblers and bawdyhouse 
keepers. There were, as always happens, a 
few honest men in the department who 
would have liked to do a good job if they 
had known how and been given a chance. 
It took a long time to find them and give 
them that chance, and they continued to be 
handicapped by their dead-wood colleagues. 

You can readily understand that raising 
the every-day administration of the Prune 
Capital of America to a satisfactory standard 
would—under the best of conditions—have 
kept the manager’s nose to the grindstone for 
many months. But other conditions were not 
wholly favorable. In the first place, the 
people had been sold only partly on the 
manager plan. Only four of the seven mem- 
bers of the council were fully devoted to it. 
This made the manager peculiarly vulner- 
able to the attacks of the politicians licking 
the wounds they had received in the charter 
campaign and getting ready for a conféback. 

The big morning paper never ceased to 
harass me. It slanted the news. It attacked 
me editorially, and when the editor had a 
scurrilous jibe he did not care to print as the 
official view of the paper he would write 
himself a letter on the subject and sign it 
“Pro Bono Publico.” 

The relative ignorance of the public in 
those days concerning the techniques of mu- 
nicipal administration made it easy to ridi- 
cule with stinging effect the best things we 
did. As one example, we had some vacancies 
to fill in the police department. Professor 
Terman of nearby Stanford University was 
then gaining national recognition for his sys- 
tem of intelligence testing. We induced the 
civil service commission, set up under the 
manager plan, to bring Professor Terman to 
San Jose to examine several applicants for 
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The police department was our weakest. - 
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police jobs. The tests—the first ever applied 
in a civil service examination—proved very 
successful in getting the kind of men we 
wanted to appoint. 

But one of the mental arithmetic ques- 
tions ran: “If Berlin is 15 miles from Pots- 
dam and a train runs 40 miles an hour, how 
long will it take to go from Berlin to Pots- 
dam?” The brighter applicants had no 
trouble in answering the question, but the 
next morning’s paper forcibly denounced 
the absurdity of supposing that a San Jose 
policeman needed to know how long it 
takes to get from Berlin to Potsdam. When 
this sort of thing goes on month after month 
even the conviction that one is right does not 
prevent the nerves from getting worn and 
frayed. 

There was never a dull moment in Prune- 
dom while I was manager. I do not suggest 
that I was ideally suited for the herculean 
task before me. I was young, inexperienced, 
impulsive, hot tempered, and addicted to 
making public speeches. My natural tenden- 
cies in this last regard were given too much 
scope by a bad feature of the charter which 
made the city manager not only the work- 
ing but also the ceremonial head of the city 
government. 

However, we did install a good encum- 
brance-type accounting system, institute 
carefully prepared budgets, carry on cen- 
tralized purchasing with fair opportunities 
for competition, set up a civil service com- 
mission and a city planning commission, 
bring in and support a full-time professional 
health officer, acquire a competent city en- 
gineer, filter and heat the swimming pool 
water, and reorganize the police depart- 
ment under an experienced and honest chief. 

I am not ashamed, therefore, that we 
made but one important public improve- 
ment, a new bridge, and that only because 
the old one fell down. Our immediate ob- 
jective was the improvement of the day- 
to-day administration of the city and, with 
certain exceptions, we accomplished it. It 
was all we had time to do. 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE MANAGER PLAN 


From what I have gathered from a wide 
acquaintance with managers and manager 
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cities in the past 40 years I think it is safe to 
say that my managerial experiences were 
not unique. Allowing for geographic and 
personality differences they were the experi- 
ences of most if not all of the early man- 
agers. It is equally safe to say that good rou- 
tine administrative practices are now well 
established in practically all manager cities. 
While local politics are still full of tricks and 
pitfalls, most managers are not engaged in a 
continuous life and death struggle for sur- 
vival. Indeed, the principles of sound city 
administration we fought for so desperately 
40 years ago have become the common- 
places of city government in most cities with 
or without managers. 

It is true, of course, that the techniques of 
good administration need to be constantly 
and vigorously applied, and that in this sci- 
entific age considerable effort is necessary to 
keep up with the latest developments in 
management methods. There is, however, a 
vast difference between a member of a well 
recognized profession heading a smooth run- 
ning organization and the pioneer manager 
as I have portrayed him. A manager today 
ought to have the time, the mental freedom, 
and the prestige to engage successfully in the 
promotion of a wide range of municipal ac- 
tivities for which good, routine administra- 
tion supplies only the groundwork. 

A city government may run like a well 
oiled clock and still fail to provide the facili- 
ties and services which are essential to de- 
cent urban life. The number and amount of 
such facilities and services is increasing to- 
day as the result of the combined operation 
of scientific discovery, rising living stand- 
ards, and population growth, at a pace 
which almost stuns the imagination. 

The problem of meeting these needs is 
vastly complicated by the outward move- 
ment of population, business and industry, 
from the old cities into far flung suburbs. 
The planning of projects for such public im- 
provements as expressways, off-street park- 
ing facilities, slum clearance and urban re- 
development, and even of such old-time ne- 
cessities as water and sewer facilities on the 
scale now required, as well as their financ- 
ing, construction and administration, pose 
problems for the manager certainly as dif- 
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ficult and dangerous as those which faced 
the early managers. 

The manager has achieved a stronger posi- 
tion only to have opened for him a wider 
field of responsibility. He needs to be a wise 
planner, something of a financial genius, 
and a diplomat to boot, for many of his 
toughest problems cannot be solved without 
the cooperation of other units of govern- 
ment. The manager who cannot in these 
thrilling times raise his sights above the 
humdrum of daily routine is not filling the 
role in which he is cast. 

To what extent are managers today living 
up to these tremendous responsibilities? To 
be frank about it, not as well as they have 
done and are still doing in the field of routine 
administration. Naturally no one could 
make a perfect score in this new game. No 
city ever had or ever will have all the facili- 
ties and services which would be good for its 
people. Events move too fast for that. 
Enough managers, however, have made 
near bull’s-eyes to show what the manager 
profession can do when awakened to its re- 
sponsibilities. Nonetheless, training, tradi- 
tion, and habit have combined to keep the 
eyes of many managers too exclusively on 
the administrative aspects of their jobs. 

The basic principle of council-manager 
government, that the council determines 
policy and the manager executes it, is too 
easily interpreted to justify the manager’s 
sitting back and waiting for the council to 
initiate any project which involves the prob- 
ability of public controversy. When councils 
are without professional guidance they are 
inclined to be hesitant and indecisive and 
little that is new gets done. The resulting 
failure of some manager cities to make head- 
way against their toughest problems lends 
credence to the charge of manager plan 
critics that the council-manager relationship 
is inherently lacking in real community 
leadership. 

It has long been a matter of regret to 
friends of the council-manager plan that it 
has made no progress at all in cities of over 
1,000,000 population and a very slow ad- 
vance among those of half that size. This of 
itself raises the question as to whether there 
is something about the manager plan which 
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makes it unsuitable for large cities. It is 
there that one finds the greatest need for 
better city government. With the integra- 
tion, complete or partial, of metropolitan 
areas there will be a group of very large 
units requiring management of activities of 
vast size and vital importance to millions. 

Is the manager plan out as far as large 
units are concerned? Personally, I have 
never thought so, but every time a manager- 
plan city fails to come to grips with its major 
physical problems its enemies are ready to 
shout, “See, under the manager plan there 
is no leadership.” Civic leaders in the large 
cities who would naturally be advocates of 
the council-manager plan have been per- 
suaded by this argument to turn to the com- 
bination of a strong mayor with a profes- 
sional assistant as the next best alternative. 

It is obvious that if you are going to de- 
pend on an elective mayor the more profes- 
sional assistance you give him the better. 
However, the merits of this device as a sub- 
stitute for the council-manager plan have 
been by no means definitely established. 
But managers who contribute to the failure 
of effective community leadership in their 
cities are doing something more effective to 
obstruct the progress of the manager plan 
and their own profession than the politicians 
unaided could have accomplished. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR IMPROVEMENT 

Let me make myself clear. I am not urg- 
ing managers to self destruction. I am not 
suggesting that they go to the rostrum or the 
press to advocate projects not yet approved 
by their councils, nor that they go over the 
heads of the elected representatives of the 
people. 

I am merely pointing out that it is the 
duty of the manager to master his city’s 
problems and to lay before his council his 
best thoughts as to their solution. Most 
managers do not hesitate to do that in rela- 
tion to administrative matters. They should 
do the same with regard to all matters of 
municipal concern. It has been inherent in 
manager theory from the beginning that it is 
the business of the manager to suggest poli- 
cies to the council as well as to execute them 
when so ordered. The manager is selected 
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presumably because of his professional quali- 
fications. It is his business to apply his knowl- 
edge to the management of the city in the 
broadest sense of that term and to evolve 
with his council the best and most practical 
program of city activity. 

It has always been urged as one of the 
merits of the council-manager plan that it 
gives the city at least one highly qualified 
servant who will devote his full time and all 
his abilities to the city’s affairs. The man- 
ager who fails to try to work out with his 
council a constructive and far-sighted pro- 
gram is falling short of the duty he was hired 
to perform. The council may reject his rec- 
ommendations and then he must be patient. 
They may amend them. The theory of coun- 
cil-manager relations is that out of this inter- 
play of manager and council comes some- 
thing better than either could have done 
alone. But the manager must trigger this 
process by his sound and well-prepared sug- 
gestions. 

What is more, the safest course for a man- 
ager is not, in most instances, to play a wait- 
ing game. From a considerable experience in 
dealing with councils, committees, and other 
similar bodies, I am convinced that the best 
way of getting along with them is to keep at 
least one jump ahead by always giving them 
a project to discuss. It has to be done tact- 
fully. 

To have no program of one’s own is to 
invite each councilman to come forward 
with something of his own. It is only human 
nature that once a councilman has com- 
mitted himself in a council meeting to a 
project of his devising, that has to be it as far 
as he is concerned. The result of such lack of 
leadership on the part of the manager only 
leads to dissension or to his forced accept- 
ance of policies inconsistent with his pro- 
gram. 

FuTURE OF THE PROFESSION 

The future of the manager profession is 
bright. It is well organized. It has achieved 
a high degree of popular acceptance except 
in the large cities. It has the opportunity to 
conquer that domain as well if it can meet 
the growing responsibilities now thrust upon 
it. Whereas 40 years ago there were no 
trained managers, today there are not only 
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hundreds who have held managerial jobs, 
but the supply of managers is constantly 
being swelled with young college men pre- 
pared specifically for public administration 
and given practical experience in municipal 
work through the internship program fos- 
tered by this Association. 

We met the beast in the jungle 40 years 
ago and slew him. What the next 40 years 
will bring forth is for the members of the 
profession to determine. If the managers 
think in terms of their own security and 
dwell too much on the advantages of an 
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‘‘easy-does-it” policy in their official rela- 
tionships, the profession will decline into a 
group of executive clerks and administrative 
automatons. 

If, on the other hand, as I believe they 
will, they get the vision of the grander role 
which awaits them, municipal government 
in the United States will be not only honest 
and respectable—city managers have al- 
ready made it that—but the most effective 
means of promoting community welfare the 
world has known. 


Goals of the City Manager Profession 


By ROSS E. WINDOM* 
City Manager, St. Petersburg, Florida 


Presidential address delivered at the 41st Annual Conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association ai Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, on October 6. 


HE top management of a city is com- 
posed of both the city manager and 
the city council who work as a team, 
and the goal of the manager therefore is the 
same as that of management in general. 
Simply stated, our goal is good government, 
and we believe that the council-manager 
plan provides the necessary conditions and 
machinery. Effective management in our 
society cannot be dedicated toward any 
other goal. Good government also implies 
effective service to the people in the right 
amount at the right time and place, sup- 
plied continuously and fairly, and always 
improving in quality and performance. 
Effective performance of municipal services 
in our democratic government is not pos- 
sible unless it is also responsible perform- 
ance. 

Perhaps one of our greatest personal re- 
wards as administrators comes from a sense 
of accomplishment, but as public adminis- 
trators we cannot be guided solely by our 
own personal sense of desirable ends. We 
may attempt to convince the governing body 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Windom has had 21 years 
of city manager experience in four cities: Westerville, 
Ohio; Portsmouth, Ohio; Sarasota, Florida; and his 


present position in St. Petersburg, Florida, where he 
was appointed in 1948, 


of the need and desirability of certain pro- 
grams and policies but we cannot carry out 
such programs and policies until they have 
been reviewed and perhaps revised before 
they are approved by the governing body, 
and this is what is meant by responsible per- 
formance. 

How can city managers individually in 
their cities and also through their profes- 
sional organization work for the attainment 
of these goals? It is my intention to develop 
some ideas and suggestions that may be 
helpful to managers, and it is my hope that 
some of the matters which I can discuss only 
briefly will be discussed further at other ses- 
sions of the conference and in particular at 
the business session. 

Leadership. The council should expect the 
manager to exercise leadership in calling the 
attention of the council to matters which re- 
quire their action and also in recommending 
definite policies and programs for considera- 
tion by the council. Leadership also is shown 
by the manager after the policy has been 
adopted in carrying out the policy and in 
selling and informing the people on prog- 
ress. It is only through such teamwork be- 
tween the council and manager that the 
goal of good government can be attained. 
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Training. Because the city manager is re- 
sponsible to the council for effective per- 
formance, he is interested in the selection of 
well-qualified personnel and in continuously 
training them on the job. Some cities have 
developed comprehensive in-service training 
programs for all administrative personnel, 
as well as for the rank and file employees, 
while other cities have made arrangements 
with local universities for special tuition 
rates for city employees for courses approved 
by municipal officials. 

Twenty years ago, our Association in- 
augurated a series of in-service training 
courses, and while extensive use has been 
made of these courses, both for pre-entry and 
in-service training, more than two-thirds of 
all the council-manager cities have not used 
one of the courses. We have therefore scarcely 
scratched the surface on what can be done in 
the field of in-service training of administra- 
tive personnel, although this is one of the 
best and cheapest methods of improving 
local government. 

We as city managers also have a definite 
responsibility in training the young men 
who will follow us in our profession. Ap- 
proximately 20 universities each year are 
turning out about 80 young men with mas- 
ter’s degrees in public administration who 
want to be city managers. These young men 
generally are carefully selected by the uni- 
versities and they start out by serving as in- 
terns. The Association in the spring of each 
year publishes a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of these men which is sent out to city 
managers to help them make a selection. 

After a year or two as interns these 
young men become assistants to managers in 
the same cities they are serving or in other 
cities, and here again our Association head- 
quarters is helping us by publishing each fall 
a directory of assistants to managers. During 
recent years there has been a great increase 
in the number of managers who have one or 
more assistants. A manager who has helped 
train young men who later become man- 
agers has a great feeling of personal reward 
which comes from a sense of accomplish- 
ment in this field. 

Finally, we as managers are duty bound 
to our cities and to ourselves to keep in- 
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formed on the latest developments in ad- 
ministrative practices. We do this best not 
only by attending conferences like this one 
but also by reading current literature issued 
by our Association and other sources. An- 
other valuable method which has developed 
in some states in recent years is a short 
course or institute at the state or regional 
level. Some universities now give certificates 
to managers who attend such courses. We 
have been greatly impressed with the qual- 
ity of the “instruction” which managers re- 
ceive at these institutes, especially those 
which have been arranged in co-sponsorship 
with a university. 

Ethical Problems. Ethical standards in gov- 
ernment are constantly improving and have 
come in for a great deal of attention during 
recent years, especially at the federal level. 
Our own Code of Ethics adopted more than 
30 years ago is one of the oldest and most fa- 
mous of the ethical codes in the public serv- 
ice. A code of this type sets forth standards 
defining permissible conduct and prescrib- 
ing what is prohibited. It is not wise, how- 
ever, to regard the code as the ultimate for 
ethical performance. It may be possible for 
an official to decide that under the code he 
could do something which may be person- 
ally advantageous but which in his moral 
judgment is wrong. 

While our Code of Ethics is a good guide 
and certainly should be retained, standards 
of high moral or ethical behavior can be set 
only by the conscience of the individual. We 
cannot admit to membership or retain as a 
member any manager who uses his position 
for personal advantage contrary to the Code 
of Ethics or who engages in partisan politics 
in an attempt to keep his position. 

Our own Code of Ethics grew out of a 
professional point of view reflecting an obli- 
gation to render the highest possible service 
without discrimination and to subordinate 
personal interests to pride in the service. 
Qualities of prestige, morale, and ethical ob- 
ligation are intangible, but they count heav- 
ily nevertheless. We have changed our code 
twice to keep up to date with changing cir- 
cumstances and in this way it represents a 
composite of the complex of daily routines 
and is based on a maze of personal contacts 
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between the public and officials and be- 
tween managers in the public service. 

City managers have joined their profes- 
sional organization, the International City 
Managers’ Association, in order better to 
perform their functions; as a member a 
manager is bound to maintain the standards 
of his profession as expressed in the Code of 
Ethics. His principles or standards need not 
be treated as an individual matter; this can 
be prevented by referring to the accepted 
standards or code of the profession. 

It is our duty as members of our profes- 
sion to be loyal to our work and to extend 
the knowledge upon which our profession is 
based. We can contribute to the science of 
management and to the development of our 
profession by the way in which we do the 
management job—the way in which we 
make a decision, the way in which we make 
recommendations to the council, and in fact 
in almost every act we perform during the 
day. Our profession will develop by the work 
of our own members. 

Certification of Managers. What can we do 
to strengthen our profession? Perhaps what 
we do depends on the interpretation we give 
to the word “strengthening.” To some per- 
haps, it would mean greater security of 
tenure, to others higher salaries, and to still 
others more authority for the city manager. 
I am not referring to city managers as hav- 
ing these ends in mind but rather to the gen- 
eral public and perhaps to city councils 
when they hear that we, as managers, are 
interested in “‘strengthening our profession.” 

But none of these goals or ends are what 
we have in mind. Our only goal is to do the 
best job we know how from day to day in 
providing better government, and if the 
methods we adopt to strengthen our profes- 
sion do not help us attain this goal, we can- 
not give serious consideration to them. 

One of the proposals that has been made 
recently is that managers should be certified 
or registered or licensed. A proposal that 
city managers be licensed by a state board 
was discussed in the pages of our journal, 
PusBtic MANAGEMENT, 25 years ago. Re- 
cently the Northwest City Managers’ As- 
sociation has suggested that attention should 
be given to some kind of certification plan. 
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It is contended by those who favor some sort 
of licensing or certification plan that it 
would greatly help city councils to select a 
manager with the necessary minimum quali- 
fications, that it would gradually raise the 
quality and competence of members of the 
profession, that it would tend to discourage 
unqualified men from entering the profes- 
sion, that it would develop a higher standard 
of professional prestige and pride among 
managers, and that it would develop greater 
public confidence and respect for the man- 
ager profession. 

It is proposed in the Northwest Managers’ 
plan that at the outset all managers with five 
years of successful experience would be 
blanketed in and that probably all managers 
entering the profession during the first two 
or three years would be blanketed in. After 
the plan is put into effect, graduates of the 
universities or colleges having approved city 
management graduate training and intern- 
ship programs would be certified, and all 
others desiring to be certified would be re- 
quired to pass a formal written examination 
administered by ICMA. 

It is contended by some managers who 
oppose certification that such a requirement 
would be an artificial limitation on the au- 
thority and responsibility of the council in 
appointing a manager. Some managers also 
believe that the experience with certification 
in other professions has to some extent had 
the effect of some individuals in the profes- 
sion using this means as a shield behind 
which they retreat. The result is that they 
deteriorate professionally instead of im- 
prove, that disciplinary procedures are dif- 
ficult to put into effect because the standards 
are set up by the practitioners themselves, 
and that if certification were effected 
through state law it would be viewed by city 
councils as an intolerable interference by the 
state in purely local affairs. 

I would doubt the wisdom of such a step 
if certification or licensing, by whatever 
method it would be handled, would tend to 
restrict the city council in appointing a man- 
ager, or perhaps I should say would not re- 
sult in raising the qualifications and com- 
petence of managers. Our goal should not be 
to set up any minimum qualifications or to 
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place any educational restrictions or require- 
ments but rather to encourage better selec- 
tion and pre-entry training and to improve 
internship and on-the-job training. 

In addition, we should continue to dem- 
onstrate on our jobs that we can make a con- 
tribution to the sound management of cities 
which in turn will lead to better local gov- 
ernment. I think it is probable that any step 
we might take towards licensing or certifica- 
tion, however noble our goal might be, 
would be interpreted by many, and in par- 
ticular by city councils, as a means of build- 
ing a closed corporation, as a means of pro- 
tecting our tenure, and as a means of limit- 
ing the responsibility of the council. 

Strengthening Our Profession. Another way 
in which we might strengthen our profes- 
sion, as I have mentioned, is through better 
training. The universities and colleges that 
provide graduate training in city manage- 
ment have during recent years greatly im- 
proved their methods of selection of young 
men who take these courses, and they have 
aided these young men to obtain places as 
interns in city halls. Our obligation as man- 
agers is to give special attention to these 
young men to see that they receive broad, 
basic training in handling administrative 
problems so that after a few years as interns 
and assistants to managers they will be qual- 
ified to be city managers. 

Training for managership must be con- 
tinuous. If we do not keep up with trends 
and with the best methods and techniques 
for handling various problems, we acknowl- 
edge in effect that we are no longer inter- 
ested in doing a good job. During the past 
five years or so there has developed another 
medium which is of great assistance to us 
managers in this connection, and I refer here 
to the short courses or institutes for man- 
agers which have been set up on a state- 
wide or regional basis, generally with the 
co-sponsorship of a state university. 

Since the first of this year, 25 state or re- 
gional meetings of managers have been held, 
generally for two or three days, and I be- 
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lieve that where such meetings have been 
held on campuses of universities and colleges 
an excellent opportunity has been given to 
us to learn from people in other professions 
and in business new techniques and methods 
that can be applied. 

Certainly one thing we as managers can 
do in our own states is to improve the meet- 
ings of our state groups so that they will 
serve as a satisfactory supplement to our an- 
nual conferences in keeping us informed on 
current developments and new methods 
and techniques. This will help strengthen 
our profession and enable us to do a better 
job toward the goal of providing more effec- 
tive local government. 

I would like to suggest as another means 
of strengthening our profession that we as 
individual managers give more attention 
to the men who are selected as managers 
by city councils. More than four out of 
every five managers appointed during the 
year come from governmental backgrounds, 
chiefly men who have served as managers in 
other cities or as assistants to managers. The 
remaining 15 per cent come from nongov- 
ernmental positions, chiefly from business 
and industry. Perhaps we as managers can 
make a contribution to the strengthening of 
our profession if we should undertake to call 
personally on such newly appointed man- 
agers in nearby cities, especially if they have 
not had previous experience as managers. 

Other ways of strengthening the profes- 
sion include more extensive use of clearing- 
house services such as Management Infor- 
mation Service, and similar services pro- 
vided by other organizations; making avail- 
able for other managers information on good 
methods and techniques by sending such 
data, as well as copies of all reports issued by 
the city, to the ICMA; and building up in 
the city hall, and especially in the manager’s 
office, of a small library of current reference 
publications. 

These, I believe, are some of the goals of 
the city manager profession. 
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Tax Leaflets 


Property tax folders and other public re- 
lations materials have been distributed re- 
cently with tax bills by Tucson, Arizona; 
Coral Gables, Florida; Evanston and Win- 
netka, Illinois; Ames, Iowa; Newport, Ken- 
tucky; Bangor and Mexico, Maine; Fergu- 
son and University City, Missouri; Concord 
and Claremont, New Hampshire; Teaneck, 
New Jersey; Enid, Oklahoma; Mount Leb- 
anon, Pennsylvania; Columbia, South Car- 
olina; Hampton, Virginia; and Victoria, 
British Columbia, Canada. Many of the tax 
leaflets show a breakdown of tax payments 
for a typical home owner among governmen- 
tal jurisdictions. The folder for Tucson, for 
example, shows that a typical home owner 
will pay $80 to the city, $53 to the county, 
$124 to the school district, and $31 to the 
state. The Coral Gables leaflet is illustrated 
with line drawings and descriptions of city 
services purchased with the tax payments. 
University City has issued four kinds of 
leaflets and brochures recently: a review of 
50 years of progress in municipal govern- 
ment services; a leaflet showing the break- 
down of the tax dollar; a traffic safety folder; 
and a two-color leaflet inviting citizens to 
council meetings and showing a directory of 
city government offices. 


Civics Tour 


School children in civics classes in Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, are given escorted tours 
through the city hall, and various activities 
are described as part of an educational- 
public relations program. The school chil- 
dren first are brought into the police as- 
sembly room for short safety talks by the 
police chief and a traffic lieutenant. This is 
followed by a tour of the department to ob- 
serve the communications system and to 
hear incoming and outgoing messages. They 
then are taken through the jail and into the 
municipal court room to hear a short talk by 
the juvenile judge. In the council chambers 
seven of the children are elected to the city 
council, and one is appointed as city clerk. 





City Manager Robert D. Morrison briefly 
explains the council-manager form of gov- 
ernment, and one or more department heads 
outline the activities of their departments. 
The tour is concluded with a short demon- 
stration at the fire station. 


Welcomes New Residents 


In Richmond, California (99,545), resi- 
dents of a newly annexed area received a 
letter of welcome from the mayor extending 
a special invitation to attend the open house 
recently held during the city’s 50th anniver- 
sary celebration. Enclosed with the letter 
were a program describing special anniver- 
sary events and a booklet describing city 
services. The letter outlined the services new 
residents will receive, explained voter regis- 
tration regulations, and listed city council 
members and emergency phone numbers. 
Citizens attending the open house received 
an 8} X 11-inch brochure containing the 
names of all city officials, an annual report, 
and 13 colored sheets describing various 
city departments and services. 


Community Handbook 

In East Cleveland, Ohio (40,047), a 
citizens handbook describing various public 
and private facilities and services in the 
community has been distributed to resi- 
dents. The 34-page booklet explains the 
commission-manager government and serv- 
ices provided by the city, including police 
and fire protection, health, welfare, recrea- 
tion, refuse collection, water and sewer 
systems, and engineering services. In addi- 
tion, the handbook describes many other 
nonmunicipal public services and many 
private facilities. Included are public and 
private schools, public libraries, postal 
services, churches, hospitals, industry, trans- 
portation, and civil, social and other organ- 
ization. A printed letter to citizens from 
City Manager Charles A. Carran was dis- 
tributed with the handbook to explain its 


purpose. 
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Employees Trained for 
Police-Fire Duties 

OLICEMEN and firemen in Glencoe, 
Illinois (8,647), have completed a 21- 
month period of training in combined pub- 
lic safety duties. The program was instituted 
in February, 1954, at the request of the 15 
policemen and seven firemen in the village’s 
safety forces. The training included exten- 
sive classroom study, demonstrations, and 
drills. The training program was based on an 
incentive pay plan and provided salary in- 
creases to trainees, over a period of time, to 

a maximum of $50 per month 

All seven firemen have completed 20 
hours of classroom study in criminal law, 
interrogation, patrol, rules of evidence, 
methods of arrest, accident investigation, 
report writing, and other police techniques. 
Glencoe police officers taught the course. 
All the regular policemen and firemen plus 
i1 call firemen have completed 20 hours of 
classroom instruction in fire-fighting tech- 
niques including fire pumps, care of appara- 
tus, fire defense, hydraulics, water measure- 
ment, use of equipment, fire inspection, and 
other fire subjects. Fire chiefs and officers of 
the Chicago area served as instructors, using 
training materials published by the Ohio 
State University in cooperation with the 
Ohio inspection bureau and the state fire 
marshal. 

The training sessions were completely vol- 
untary, and the village purchased the neces- 
sary manuals and workbooks. Men who at- 
tended the sessions when off duty were paid 
for the time or received compensatory time 
off. 

Police officers patrolling in station wagon- 
patrol cars answer all fire calls and have put 
out many small house and grass fires with 
the extinguishers carried in the cars. A fire 
fighting crew and pumper are dispatched for 
all fire calls, but the station wagon almost 
always arrives first and has often taken care 
of the emergency before the fire apparatus 
arrives. Only 11 per cent of the fire calls in 
1954 required the service of a pumper, al- 


though the equipment is always dispatched 
for each alarm. Firemen have not been sent 
out on police patrol, but they do handle 
police duties in the station house, including 
records, communications, finger printing, 
and parking meter repairs. 

Three station wagon patrol cars were 
purchased to replace the traditional police 
squad cars. Each wagon carries 35 pieces of 
police-fire equipment including three types 
of fire extinguishers, an inhalator, crowbar, 
ropes, blankets, first aid kit, a collapsible 
stretcher, hand tools, and other equipment. 

The integration of police and fire duties 
has provided better quality and higher 
standards of service to the public through 
faster responses to public emergencies and 
more extensive patrol and inspection cover- 
age.—Rosert B. Morris, village manager, 
Glencoe. 


Revenue, Expenditure and Debt 
Increase for City Governments 
UNICIPAL revenue, expenditure and 
debt in 481 cities over 25,000 popula- 
tion increased during 1954 according to 
the recent report, Compendium of City Govern- 
ment Finances in 1954, issued by the United 
States Bureau of the Census (see Pick of the 
Month). Although there are 16,297 other 
municipalities serving populations less than 
25,000, the cities covered in the report ac- 
count for about 80 per cent of all city gov- 
ernment revenue and expenditure. 

Total revenue for these cities in 1954 
reached a record level of $7,533 million, a 6 
per cent increase over 1953, while expendi- 
tures totaled $7,856 million, or 8 per cent 
more than 1953 expenditures. Outstanding 
gross debt for the cities totaled a record 
$12,162 million, a 7 per cent increase over 
1953 and an average per capita debt of 
$196.36 as compared with $182.76 in 1953. 
In 1954 these cities borrowed $1,542 mil- 
lion, an increase of 26 per cent over 1953 
borrowing. 

Approximately two-thirds of total general 
revenue in cities, $5,968 million, came from 
local taxes which totaled $3,943 million or 
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$63.64 for each city resident. Property taxes 
accounted for about three-fourths of all local 
tax revenue while other important sources of 
local revenue were intergovernmental reve- 
nues, an increase of 5 per cent over 1953; 
service charges and miscellaneous revenues, 
which increased 8 per cent; and sales and 
gross receipts taxes which decreased 4 per 
cent from 1953 collections. Most cities hav- 
ing sales taxes reported increases, but the 
total was more than offset by a pronounced 
decline in collections in New York City. 
Total general expenditures of the cities 
were $6,107 million, 8 per cent more than in 
1953. The largest increase was for municipal 
sanitation which rose 19 per cent in 1954. 
Public education, however, received the 
largest single amount, $1,027 million, ap- 
proximately one-sixth of all general expend- 
itures even though only a minority of cities 
directly administer local public schools. 


Citizen Committee Helps Sell 
Urban Renewal Program 


AKLAND, California, has used a citi- 
zen advisory committee to develop 
and promote a program of urban renewal. 
The committee began its work in June, 1954, 
by inspecting neighborhoods, discussing 
needs, and analyzing problems of deteriorat- 
ing areas. They reported to the city council 
and endorsed a program for urban renewal. 
A workable program for urban renewal 
was subsequently approved by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, and the next 
step was to consolidate inspectional services 
under a building and safety officer. A new 
group of inspectors for housing and related 
work is being recruited to cover building, 
plumbing, electrical, zoning, and other 
standards. At the same time, the new in- 
spectors will play a major role in selling the 
concept of urban renewal through their 
work with property owners and tenants. 
The city council is acting as the author- 
ized municipal agency for urban renewal 
rather than appointing an independent 
agency. A program coordinator has been 
appointed by the city manager to unite the 
efforts of city departments and citizen 
groups. A survey of housing, social, and 
economic conditions and a determination of 
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the extent of nonconformance are the next 
steps to be taken. 

A separate citizen committee appointed 
by the mayor is investigating economic 
rehabilitation standards which probably will 
be above the present code requirements. It 
is expected that these standards will give due 
weight to aesthetic conditions over and 
above structural and sanitary standards.— 
Wayne E. THompson, city manager, Oak- 
land. 


Urban Crimes Decrease; More 
Police Employees 

HE upward trend of urban crime rates 

within the last few years may be halted 
during 1955 if crime statistics during the 
last six months of the year are comparable 
to those of the first six months, according to 
Uniform Crime Reports issued by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and based on re- 
ports from 2,462 cities. Urban crime de- 
creased 1.4 per cent during the first six 
months of 1955 as compared with the same 
period in 1954. Despite the decrease, how- 
ever, the 1955 six months’ crime total is 
17.5 per cent above the crime rate for the 
first six months of 1951. 

Robberies decreased 15.3 per cent and 
burglaries and murders decreased 4.0 per 
cent and 3.4 per cent respectively, while the 
decrease in auto thefts was negligible. Rape 
cases showed the highest increase of 10.4 per 
cent; negligent manslaughter increased 5.7 
per cent and aggravated assault, 2.9 per 
cent. Larcenies were virtually unchanged. 

An estimated 171,000 employees policed 
cities as of April 30, 1955, an increase of 
more than 4 per cent over 1954. Of this 
total, civilian employees in police work in- 
creased from 15,000 to 16,000 or 7 per cent, 
and on the average there is now one civilian 
employee for every 10 uniformed policemen. 
The FBI report points out that the rate of 
growth in the number of police employees is 
not a final index to an increase of available 
police strength since the trend in police 
work as elsewhere in recent years has been 
toward a shortened work week. For ex- 
ample, a change from a 48 to a 40-hour 
work week decreases available man-hours by 
about 17 per cent. An average of 1.9 police 
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employees per thousand population was 
reported for the 3,704 reporting ciites with 
the averages ranging from 1.4 in cities of 
less than 10,000 population to 2.4 in cities 
over 250,000. Sixty-one police employees 
were killed in line of duty in 1954, a rate of 
3.5,per 5 million population as compared to 
3.6 in 1953 and 1952. 


Equipment Management Stressed 
at Public Works Meeting 


HE need for more intelligent procure- 

ment, use and maintenance of public 
works equipment was stressed for the nearly 
2,000 public works directors, city engineers, 
and equipment company representatives, re- 
cently attending the 61st 2nnual meeting of 
the American Public Works Association in 
Milwaukee. 

Richard D. Berry, deputy purchasing 
agent of Chicago, stated that specifications 
for public works equipment often are not 
much more than direct copies of dealers’ 
catalogs and that awards meeting such speci- 
fications on an initial low dollar price may 
not measure ultimate low cost. Such specifi- 
cations may not measure durability, produc- 
tivity, and dependability or reflect time and 
labor saving features. 

Henry D. Harral, street commissioner for 
Philadelphia, stated that awarding officials 
are timid in failing to reject bids by the low- 
est bidder and tend to overlook all the mean- 
ings that should be read into “‘lowest respon- 
sible bidder.” The public is not served well 
by a low bid which may be accompanied by 
construction weaknesses and delays. 

Ray Blessing, commissioner of streets and 
sewers in Kansas City, Missouri, stated that 
it is uneconomical for an automobile to be 
assigned to the exclusive use of one individ- 
ual who might use it only a small portion of 
the time and that many cities have now es- 
tablished city automobile pools to eliminate 
this practice and to get maximum use of 
each automobile. Wendell W. Rote, superin- 
tendent of mechanical maintenance in Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, urged cities to establish pre- 
ventive maintenance programs geared to the 
manufacturer’s service manual and tailored 
to individual operating conditions in order 
to get maximum value for the money they 
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invest. He said that maintenance is the all- 
important factor in getting the best possible 
service with the least amount of cost and 
unnecessary delays from any equipment. 

Other subjects discussed at the four-day 
conference included civil defense, utilities, 
street openings, storm and sanitary sewers, 
street maintenance, public relations, and a 
case study on developing a refuse collection 
program. Robert L. Anderson, superintend- 
ent of public works and village engineer for 
Winnetka, Illinois, received the Nichols 
award for leadership in the field of municipal 
sanitation. Edward P. Decher, secretary of 
the joint sewer commission of Newark, New 
Jersey, was elected president of APWA for 
the coming year. 


Two Cities Survey Employee 
Attitudes towards Jobs 


ONTEREY Park (25,467) and Salinas 
(18,319), California, have completed 
employee attitude surveys to aid in measur- 
ing the effectiveness of management and su- 
pervision, training programs, communica- 
tions, and personnel policies. Both cities 
conducted similar surveys in 1954, and re- 
sults of the latest surveys indicate that em- 
ployees generally are more satisfied with 
their work. 

Five major elements were analyzed in the 
Monterey Park survey: administration, 
management, and supervision; pay, bene- 
fits, and working conditions; job and work 
group; status, recognition, and opportunity 
for advancement; and communication. In 
the 1954 survey, three of these job elements 
were rated by all employees as below a 50 
index, which indicates a mid-point between 
negative and positive responses. In the 1955 
survey, however, only one element, adminis- 
tration and management, was rated below 
the 50 index. Eighty-six per cent of the em- 
ployees, answering a question as to the de- 
sirability of repeating the survey at future 
dates, felt that further surveys should be 
made. 

In Salinas answers and comments were 
first compiled by departments and then tab- 
ulated in a general summary. The second 
survey indicated that employee attitudes 
about their jobs and management have im- 
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proved since the first survey. The survey re- 
vealed, however, that some employees felt 
salaries were not as good as others doing like 
work in private business. City Manager Ted 
B. Adsit made a survey of salaries in com- 
parable California cities, including data on 
cost of living, comparable classifications, 
hours of work, vacation, sick leave, overtime, 
holidays, retirement systems, clothing allow- 
ances, merit estimates, and type of salary 
ordinances in effect. The attitude and salary 
surveys formed the basis of asking for a salary 
ordinance revision and an over-all one-step 
increase for city employees. 


AEC Community Disposal Plans 
Include Municipal Facilities 


AK Ridge, Tennessee (32,500), and 
Richland, Washington (2?.900), com- 
munities both owned and operated by the 
federal government, will begin operation as 
self-governing cities within the next two 
years under provisions of the 1955 Atomic 
Energy Community Act, which also pro- 
vides for the debt-free transfer of govern- 
ment-owned municipal, school and hospital 
facilities to the cities. The federal legislation, 
Public Law 221, is designed to facilitate the 
disposal of federally owned properties in these 
communities and to aid in establishing local 
self government. In addition to the transfer 
of the municipal-type facilities without cost 
to a governmental unit legally established to 
receive the facilities, the act provides for an 
additional $2,165,000 in construction, modi- 
fication, or extension of the existing facilities 
to be transferred without cost. Government- 
owned hospitals may also be transferred to 
non-profit organizations. 

Transfer of the facilities may be made to 
any governmental unit with the legal 
authority to receive and operate the instal- 
lations, including the city or community, the 
state, or a political subdivision or agency of 
the state. In determining the unit to which 
the installations will be transferred, the 
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Atomic Energy Commission is governed in 
order by: (1) an incorporation election in 
which eligible voters express themselves di- 
rectly on the transfer, (2) a referendum of 
eligible voters on the proposed transfer, 
(3) existence of only one entity legally 
authorized to receive the municipal installa- 
tions, or (4) in the absence of these alterna- 
tives, a referendum of eligible voters in the 
community on the proposed transfer under 
procedures established by the AEC. 

Utilities, including electric distribution, 
public transportation and public communi- 
cation systems, may be transferred within 
five years to a transferee having the legal 
authority to operate the utility. In selecting 
the transferee the Commission will consider 
the pattern of ownership of comparable util- 
ities within the state, ability of the transferee 
to operate the utility and to pay the prob- 
able price, desires of eligible voters in the 
community directly expressed in a vote, and 
benefit to the federal government in reduc- 
ing local financial assistance. Any utility 
may be given outright to a city, but any 
other entity receiving a utility must buy the 
installations. 

Because of the present limited tax base 
existing in the communities, the AEC may 
authorize assistance payments for 10 years to 
the units accepting transfer of the municipal, 
school and hospital facilities. Factors helping 
to determine the amount of the payments 
include: (1) approximate real property taxes 
and assessments which would result if the 
property were not exempt from taxation due 
to federal ownership, (2) maintenance of 
levels of municipal service which will not 
impede recruitment and retention of person- 
nel essential to the AEC program, (3) fiscal 
problems peculiar to the units because of 
single-purpose defense installations, and 
(4) other burdens imposed on the units by 
the federal government in operating AEC 
projects, 
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Surveys Assessing Activities 

HE median annual payroll for the assessing 

function in 37 cities between 40,000 and 
65,000 population is $24,564, according to a sur- 
vey of assessing activities recently completed in 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, by City Manager Richard 
H. Custer. Of 65 cities replying to the survey, 26 
indicated that city assessments are made by the 
county or another agency while 39 made their 
own assessments. Of 30 cities reporting on the 
size of their technical staff, 11 reported using 
part time assessing personnel. The median num- 
ber of assessing positions for 30 cities was 2.6, and 
the average number of real estate and personal 
property accounts valued by 36 cities was 17,765 
with a high of 61,071 and a low of 7,641. The 
practice of physically examining real property for 
assessment purposes varied considerably. Nine 
cities inspect property only on the basis of build- 
ing permits, new construction, or requests by the 
owner. Other cities examine each piece of real 
property periodically; 22 cities examine property 
at least once in every five years, but three cities 
only examine property every 10 years. Of 33 cities 
reporting, the number of months legally allowed 
to prepare the assessment roll varies from one to 
12 with an average of 4.8 months for the group. 


In-Service Training Programs 

Two hundred and four employees from 19 
governmental units and agencies in the Philadel- 
phia metropolitan area recently were awarded 
certificates and plaques for completing in-service 
training courses conducted by the Institute of 
Local and State Government of the University of 
Pennsylvania. ... Approximately one-third of 
the employees in Teaneck, New Jersey (33,772), 
have enrolled in off-duty study courses directly 
related to their jobs with all tuition costs being 
paid by the city. .. . In-service training insti- 
tutes and schools for property assessors have been 
conducted recently by the Texas Association of 
Assessing Officers, Indiana University, the Iowa 
State Association of Assessors, and the University 
of Maine. The Indiana Property Tax School, the 
first of its kind in that state, was attended by 125 
assessors and other interested persons... . In 
Covina, California (9,084), 23 city employees, in- 
cluding the city administrator and seven depart- 
ment heads, are enrolled in an extensive training 
program. The city council authorized the pro- 
gram with a $1,200 budget allotment. Employees 
are enrolled in special short courses conducted by 
other communities, night cours:3 at Mt. San An- 


tonio College and extension classes at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. The courses include 
municipal administration, city planning, water 
hydraulics and distribution, fire administration, 
police administration and police recruit training. 
... In New York City, 676 patrolmen are en- 
rolled in courses which will apply toward a de- 
gree of associate in applied science at the Police 
Academy of the City College of New York... . 
In Ogden, Utah, 175 city employees were recent- 
ly awarded certificates for successfully completing 
in-service training courses in a program spon- 
sored by the city in cooperation with Weber 
College. 


Recent Annexations 


Beverly Hills, California (29,032), recently an- 
nexed 402 acres of property acquired by a private 
developer at a cost of $3,000,000. The city re- 
ceived $402,000 from the developer for the privi- 
lege of annexation. A report by Administrative 
Officer John D. Wentz showed that the capital 
outlay required to extend police, fire, and public 
works services to the area will be $69,000, and the 
cost of reservoirs and pumping stations to extend 
water service will be $260,000. The annual oper- 
ating cost for 13 years during the development 
period will be $80,000, and the annual cost after 
complete improvement will be $122,800. Addi- 
tional revenue from the area during the develop- 
mental period is estimated at approximately 
$61,000 per year. Approximately $121,000 per 
year will be realized in city revenue when im- 
provements are completed and the area is com- 
pletely occupied. . . . Recent successful annexa- 
tion elections in Santa Rosa, California (17,902), 
increased the city’s area from 2.87 square miles to 
5.38 square miles, added 7,500 citizens to the 
city’s population, and added an estimated $5 
million to the assessed valuation. 


Install Purchasing Systems 


Montgomery County, Maryland, has adopted 
a comprehensive purchasing ordinance placing 
primary responsibility in the county manager and 
providing for rules and regulations to supplement 
the ordinance, emergency purchases, requisition 
and order procedures, handling of contracts, 
open market purchases and sales, the purchase of 
patented or proprietary articles, standardization 
of items, inspection and stores, and surplus and 
salvage. .. . Acentralized purchasing system has 
been established in Elgin, Illinois. All depart- 
ments are required to submit requisitions for 
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items at least two weeks in advance of the date 
when items will be needed. In putting the cen- 
tralized system into effect, City Manager Ray- 
mond P. Botch sent a memorandum to depart- 
ment heads with copies of the purchasing proce- 
dures and regulations and samples of documents 
to be used. 


Short Course in Planning 

Twelve city planning officials from Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia recently attended a two-week urban plan- 
ning course held by the Georgia Institute of 
Technology in cooperation with the University of 
Florida and the Southern Regional Education 
Board. Included in the intensive seminar and 
field problems were current city planning devel- 
opments with special emphasis on land use plan- 
ning, street and traffic problems, economic sur- 
veys and aaalyses, zoning ordinance preparation 
and administration, citizen education in plan- 
ning, community planning requirements for ur- 
ban renewal projects, and planning and develop- 
ing high class industrial districts. 


Students Draft Improvement Plan 
Sheridan, Colorado (2,000), located in the 
Denver metropolitan area, is implementing a 20- 
year im:provement plan recently developed by 12 
graduate students in local planning at Denver 
University. The plan covers parks, schools, 
streets, water and sanitation, zoning, accounting 
and finance and flood control. Recommendations 
in each area were made only after study and con- 
sultation with a 14-member citizens committee. 
Some of the steps that have been taken since the 
study include adoption of a zoning ordinance, in- 
stallation of sewage facilities for three-fifths of the 
city, formation of a water district, and passage of 

a $30,000 bond issue to enlarge water mains. 


Recent Personnel Developments 

In Memphis, Tennessee, Negro firemen are 
being employed for the first time. After a 40-day 
training period, the new personnel will be as- 
signed to one fire station and will receive trans- 
fers from there to other stations. Negro policemen 
were first employed in Memphis in October, 
1948, and there are now 12 on the force. . . . In 
Claremont, California (7,814), a recently issued 
employees’ handbook, entitled Hear Ye... Re- 
port to Work . . . is broken down into sections on 
facts about the city, the form of government, 
working conditions and welfare benefits. Includ- 
ed in the handbook are explanations of regula- 
tions covering the probationary period, the pay 
plan, overtime regulations, payroll deductions, 
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terminations and automatic separations from the 
city service. . . . A five-step pay plan was recently 
adopted in Beverly Hills, California (29,032), for 
all employees with the exception of 15 adminis- 
trative personnel who are compensated on a flat 
monthly rate. .. . Highland Park, Illinois (20,- 
480), recently adopted a classification and pay 
plan based on recommendations contained in a 
report by the city manager to the city council. 
. . . Eleven police patrolmen have been released 
for regular patrol duty in Sacramento, California, 
where women have taken over such duties as in- 
formation counter, radio dispatching desks, tak- 
ing reports, receiving complaints, and writing 
crime reports. 


Centralized Property Records 

A centralized real property record system, be- 
ing developed in Kansas City, Missouri, is de- 
signed to serve as an inventory and history of ap- 
proximately 3,000 parcels of city-owned proper- 
ty, to improve the use of land already owned, and 
to facilitate segregation and sale of surplus land. 
The property research project also will provide 
comparative information on the acquisition costs 
of various properties and enable the city to devel- 
op improved and more economical methods of 
acquiring property for public use. When the 
project is completed, the information on the 
property records will be used to record fixed as- 
sets in the city accounts. As a result of the project, 
16 parcels of property were established as surplus 
and sold by competitive bid for $49,905, return- 
ing the property to the tax rolls. Some proper- 
ties, not in use by the departments for which they 
were acquired, have been converted to different 
uses for other departments while other properties, 
not immediately required for uses for which they 
were intended, have been leased to private com- 
panies on a temporary basis until the property 
can be developed for public use. 


Recent Court Decisions 

A United States district court has held a 
Cedarhurst, New York, ordinance invalid which 
made it a misdemeanor for an airplane to fly over 
the town at less than 1,000 feet. The 36-page un- 
reported decision declared that the ordinance was 
null and void and that the ancient doctrine that 
“the who owns the land owns the air above it”’ was 
not applicable. The new ruling removes the air 
space above land from the domain of the owner 
of the land and places it in the public domain. 
The court held that Congress had adopted com- 
prehensive air traffic plans for airport operations 
and air navigation in and around airports and 
that these regulations supersede the powers of a 
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city establishing its own regulations on flying in 
air over political boundaries. ...The Florida 
state supreme court has held that a Panama City 
ordinance, imposing a $15 per year tax on local 
photographers and a $25 per week tax on tran- 
sient photographers soliciting business for com- 
panies engaged in interstate commerce, was in- 
valid as an undue restraint on interstate com- 
merce (Olan Mills v. Panama City, 78 So.2d 561). 
. .. A New Jersey court of appeals recently held 
that a Belmar borough ordinance, prohibiting 
policemen from assuming part-time work with- 
out the permission of the city commissioners, was 
invalid for failure to fix standards to guide the 
commissioners (Isola v. Borough of Belmar. 112 
A.2d 738). 


In-Service Training for Police 


In New York City every qualified member of 
the police force is going back to school. College- 
level training has been inaugurated this fall as a 
joint venture of the Police Academy of the police 
department and the School of Business and Pub- 
lic Administration of the College of the City of 
New York. The training will lead to a degree of 
‘associate in applied science.’’ Admission re- 
quirements include high school graduation or the 
presentation of an equivalency certificate. Six 
courses are being offered this fall: police organi- 
zation, police supervision, police administration, 
American government and democracy, introduc- 
tion to sociology, and human relations. Enrolled 
in the course in police administration, which 
meets two hours per week for 30 weeks, are 350 
lieutenants, captains, and sergeants. The text- 
book for the course is Municipal Police Administra- 
tion, published by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. 


Recent City Budgets 

Fifteen cities have recently issued annual 
budgets: Glendale, Hayward, Lodi, Monrovia, 
Salinas, and San Luis Obispo, California; Boul- 
der, Colorado; Greenwich, Connecticut; Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida; Winnetka, Illinois; Ottum- 
wa, Iowa; Amarillo, Garland, and Taylor, Texas; 
and Puyallup, Washington. The Salinas budget 
includes several maps showing street and high- 
way patterns, park, library and school sites, police 
protection, fire protection and water supply 
zones, capital improvement projects, city-owned 
property and buildings, and drainage and sewage 
systems. The Boulder document contains a varie- 
ty of statistical data showing the increase of 
growth and building in the area. The Ottumwa 
budget contains a comprehensive budget mes- 
Sage, a statement of objectives for the coming 
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year, and a review of achievement toward objec- 
tives included in last year’s budget. The Amaril- 
lo, Puyallup and Garland budgets use different 
colors of paper to separate the various sections of 
their budgets. Puyallup describes work programs 
for the coming year in detail and includes com- 
prehensive sets of work statistics for most ac- 
tivities. 


Public Housing Effects Studied 


Construction and marketability of private 
housing and valuation of property located near 
two public housing projects in Syracuse, New 
York, have not been adversely affected according 
to the findings of a recent study made by the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research. New private hous- 
ing has been constructed near both public hous- 
ing projects at a fairly constant rate since the low- 
cost units were constructed in 1948 and 1950, and 
homes have been built both by builders for resale 
and by persons who intend to occupy the houses 
themselves. The average market value of private, 
single-family homes in each of the two areas was 
found to be $12,134 which is comparable to the 
average value of $11,459 for one-dwelling unit 
structures throughout the city as shown in the 
1950 census. 


Establishes Municipal Calendar 

Monrovia, California, recently completed a 
municipal calendar to keep department heads 
and other officers fully informed of daily opera- 
tions. Specific duties of each department of inter- 
est to other departments within the organization 
are listed on the calendar. For example, the fact 
that the council adopts the budget the first week 
in July shows that the city attorney must have 
certain ordinances and resolutions ready, that the 
city manager must have completed his part in the 
budget process, and that the city clerk must in- 
form the county of the proposed tax rate. The 
calendar enables a department head to be aware 
of any deadline for other departments which 
might affect the activities of his department. 


Cities Study Capital Projects 

A citizens’ advisory committee composed of 
city government, industry, and business represent- 
atives helps in drafting the six-year capital im- 
provement program for Syracuse, New York. The 
committee reviews the project requests and jus- 
tifications filed by department heads, itemizes 
projects in priority order, and presents a report 
with recommendations to the city council. The 
latest committee report recommends a total of 
$60,000,000 to be spent on capital improvements 
in the years 1955 to 1960 inclusive. . . . In Lub- 
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bock, Texas, members of a citizens’ committee 
studying a proposed $17,692,000 bond issue re- 
ceived a 32-page handbook describing needed 
public improvements which would be financed 
with bond funds. Numerous graphs and maps 
depicted population growth, the city’s future 
area, and locations of the proposed improve- 
ments. Principal purpose of the bond fund ex- 
penditures would include water production and 
distribution, sanitary sewers, storm sewers, elec- 
tric production and distribution, right-of-way 
acquisition, parks, street lighting, and fire sta- 
tions and equipment. 


Civil Service Hearings 

A difference of opinion exists among most 
cities as to whether or not an employee should 
have an immediate hearing before a civil service 
commission when criminal charges are pending 
against him, according to a survey by the Civil 
Service Assembly. Under most civil service rules, 
criminal charges against an employee are 
grounds for disciplinary action, and most com- 
missions promptly conduct hearings and render a 
decision. Cincinnati, St. Louis, Atlanta and Kan- 
sas City (Missouri) are cities which follow this 
procedure. Some cities have stated, however, that 
such prompt action jeopardizes an employee’s 
case in court since an employee may have to give 
what amounts to a full disclosure of his defense 
before the civil service body. This group, which 
includes Baltimore, Detroit, Miami, Milwaukee, 
Philadelphia, Richmond, and Seattle, suspends 
the employee pending disposition of his case by 
the regular courts and requires a waiver of back 
pay by the employee. The civil service hearings 
and decision are delayed so that the employee 
will have no onus to overcome in presenting his 
case before the criminal court. One area of agree- 
ment in all of the cities, however, is that an em- 
ployee may be dismissed from service for other 
reasons no matter what the finding of the crimi- 
nal court may be. 


Free Passenger Transit 

Oregon City, Oregon (7,682), recently opened 
a free passenger elevator providing direct access 
to the business center from the main residential 
area situated on a bluff 90 feet above the business 
area. The elevator, which replaces one erected in 
1913, cost approximately $172,000. The elevator, 
financed by a bond issue passed in 1952, is oper- 
ated and maintained by the city at an annual op- 
erating cost of about $12,500. The elevator rises 
at a speed of 500 feet per minute and is a self- 
leveling, gearless type that is push-button oper- 
ated. To handle any emergency situation, how- 
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ever, an operator is on hand at all times, and the 
cab has a telephone connection to the city hall 
switchboard. The elevator is constructed in a 
circular shaft and has an observation room at the 
upper level. 


Civic and Recreational Facilities 

Oak Park, Michigan, is completing a com- 
bined civic and recreation center in a centrally 
located area of 63 acres. The development will 
include a municipal library, a community recrea- 
tion building with an indoor-outdoor swimming 
pool, an artificial ice-skating rink, and an en- 
larged, wooded park site. The projects are being 
financed from a bond issue of $890,000 approved 
by the citizens last spring. The civic center al- 
ready includes the city hall and public safety 
building, the public works building, and a high 
school and athletic field. . . . Hollywood, Flor- 
ida, has established a Negro teen-age center, the 
first of its kind in the state. The center is equipped 
with a stage and restrooms. Parking facilities and 
picnic grounds adjoin the center. A teen-age 
council composed of student leaders is responsible 
for the building and its facilities. 


New Activities Provided 


A modified integration of police and fire 
activities is provided for in the newly adopted 
budget of Fort Lauderdale, Florida. Eighteen ex- 
perienced policemen and firemen are to be 
trained as public security officers, and 18 new 
employees are to be hired to replace them in the 
two departments. The public security officers 
will be available for assignment for combined 
police and fire duties on an around-the-clock 
schedule. The budget also provides for two new 
activities, planning and administrative research. 
A planning staff will work with both the en- 
gineering and building departments under the 
direction of the city manager. A budget and re- 
search division will be organized with the re- 
sponsibility of carrying on a continuous program 
of administrative research, budget preparation 
and administration, and an employee safety 
program. 


City Makes Parking Survey 

A recent parking survey in Lubbock, Texas, 
revealed that most drivers using on-street me- 
tered parking spaces do not overstay the time 
limit, but a small percentage of persons who over- 
park on 24-minute and one-hour meters consume 
almost one-half of the available space-hours in 
metered areas. While only 23 per cent of parkers 
overstayed the time limit in one-hour metered 
areas, they monopolized 43 per cent of the avail- 
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able space-hours. The 16 per cent who over- 
parked on 24-minute meters consumed 44 per 
cent of those available space-hours. Of 257 one- 
hour meters checked, the average parking time 
was 55 minutes even though 54 per cent of the 
vehicles parked for 30 minutes or less. Fire de- 
partment personnel assisted the traffic engineer- 
ing department in making the surveys to aid the 
city council and citizen committees studying 
downtown parking problems. 


Adopts Water and Sewer Charges 
Fairborn, Ohio (7,847), recently adopted an 
ordinance providing for water and sewer connec- 
tion charges in residential areas being developed 
outside of the city and to be served by city water 
and sewage facilities. The charge is made for the 
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purpose of partially offsetting the cost of provid- 
ing sewer trunk lines, additional water storage 
facilities, and other sewer and water improve- 
ments required because of increased load on the 
systems. Developers are required to install at 
their own expense all water and sewer lines with- 
in the area being developed with the exception of 
oversized lines designed to serve additional areas 
for which the city will pay part of the cost. The 
charges are in addition to standard $2 water and 
sewer permits. Six water and sewer districts are 
established with varying rates among the dis- 
tricts. In two of the sewer districts the connection 
charge is $45 per residential connection, and in 
the other $70. The charges in two of the water 
districts are $30 per connection and $45 in the 
other district. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 











Same 





Item Basis Figure Month , Month = isrt9s4 in 1954 
Consumers’ Price Index!.... 1947-49 = 100 114.9 Oct. 114.9 114.5 114.3 115.2 
Municipal Bond Index?... . % yield 2.45 11-17 2.51 2.31 2.26 2.51 
Motor Vehicle Deaths’... .. 100,000 pop. -77 Sept. 69 64 59 1.13 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘. . . In 1000s 107 Oct. 113 106 66 120 
Construction Cost Index’... 1947-49 = 100 126.5 Sept. 126.3 122.7 121.2 123.3 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of  ° earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,060 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 
5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 
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Board, Bangor, Maine. 1955. 104pp. 

Pusiic WorKs AND EMPLOYMENT FROM THE Lo- 
CAL GOVERNMENT Point or View. By Eugene 
C. McKean and Harold C. Taylor. Public 
Administration Service, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1955. 274pp. $5. 

TypicaL Evecrric Biixs, 1955; Crries or 50,000 
POPULATION AND More. Federal Power Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D.C. 1955. 39pp. 50 
cents. 

Guiwe To Fire MosILizaTION AND Mutua. Arp 
PLANS IN THE STATE OF New York. By 
B. Richter Townsend and Leonard C. Silvern. 
Executive Department, Division of Safety, 
State of New York, Albany. 1954. 119pp. 

NATIONAL Fire Copges—1955. (1) Flammable 
Liquids and Gases. 828pp. (II) Combustible 
Solids, Dusts, Chemicals and Explosives. 
554pp. (III) Building Construction and 
Equipment. 672pp. (IV) Extinguishing 
Equipment. 936pp. (V) Electrical. 672pp. 
(VI) Transportation. 476pp. National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston 10. 1955. $6 each. 

Unirorms Survey; A Survey oF UniFrorM Prac- 
TICES IN THE Unrrep Srates. California State 
Employees Association, 1323 K Street, Sacra- 
mento 14. 1955. Variously paged. 

Tue Crry or MitwauKkee’s Mass TRANSPORTA- 
TION ProsLeM. Municipal Transportation 
Study Commission, 208 East Wisconsin Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee. 1955. 85pp. 

ORGANIZING THE TEACHING PROFESSION; THE 
Story OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
TeacHers. Commission on Educational Re- 
construction. Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois. 
1955. 320pp. $4.50. 
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1 OB 7S B Ou BE 


Modernizing 
receipting 
procedures 


PROTECTION—A SUBJECT EVERY 
ADMINISTRATOR SHOULD KNOW 


Wherever money is collected, only mechanical 
receipting, such as provided by the Burroughs 
Receipting and Validating Machine, can protect 
and control receipts properly and efficiently. 
Rubber stamps or other manual receipting 
devices are not adequate to afford the three- 
fold assurance required: 


. Enforced correct accounting for monies the 
same day as received. 


. Protection for the cashier against honest 
mistakes. 


. Assurance that the payee receives full credit 
for his payment. 


The Burroughs Receipting and Validating 
Machine marks the payer’s bill “paid” and 
identifies it with a transaction number, date, 
amount, and cashier’s symbol. As a by-product 
of the bill receipting, this information is 
recorded on a locked-in audit tape and the 
amount is automatically added to the day’s 
receipts. 


The payer’s record is an exact duplicate of the 
record retained by your office. This additional 
record is made by simply pushing a key. 


Our representative in your area will welcome the 
quscesy to point out additional advantages 
of the Burroughs Receipting and Validating 
Machine in terms of your particular application. 
Simply phone our local office, or write direct to 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


with the Burroughs Receipting and Validating Machine—provides complete 
reference data on every transaction for: Payer « Payee « Cashier 


2 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs is a trade-mark 











THE INDEX 
TO THIS VOLUME HAS BEEN REMOVED 
FROM THIS POSITION AND PLACED AT 


THE BEGINNING OF THE FILM FOR 


THE CONVENIENCE OF READERS. 
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Ever Have a “Lights On” Celebration in Your City? 


A “Lights On” celebration is a real com- 
munity occasion. Often an entire town, thou- 
sands strong, turns out to see a public official 
switch on new street lights for the first time. 

Why? 

One big reason, of course, is the carnival 
atmosphere. Usually there’s a parade, gaily 
decorated floats, a band or drum and bugle 
corps, and fireworks. Often the winner of a 
“parade queen” beauty contest reigns over 
the fun. Maybe there’s a street dance or com- 
munity “feed” right on Main Street itself. 

But there’s always a more important 
reason underlying all this public interest: 
people want, and appreciate, good street 
lighting. They know they prefer to shop 





“Out of Darkness,’’ a new, dramatic 
film story of how one community met ite 
street lighting problems, is now available 
to civic groups, community service or- 
gonizations, etc. This 16-mm, sound, black 
and white movie runs 26 minutes. Borrow 
@ print of “Out of Darkness” from your 
nearest G-E Apparatus Sales Office. 











along well-lighted streets. They know they’re 
safer when walking or driving along well- 
lighted streets. They come to a turn-on cere- 
mony which they know will make their city’s 
street lighting compare favorably with that 
of neighboring communities. 

In short, good street lighting comes to be 
a bright, visible symbol of the services the 
people expect—and get—from progressive 
municipal officials. 

Why not talk over your city’s street 
lighting with your local electric utility? 
You'll find them glad to help you in arriving 
at planned, practical solutions to your street 
lighting problems! 


West Lynn 3, Massachusetts 


Please send me a free copy ya hy ~~ 
bulletin, “‘Light The Way to A Better m- 
munity."" 











GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 


Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 


Seine De Sp Sasing, Wings aod 
inances e Testimony Zoning 
Cases « Land Subdivision « Complete Service 
on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 
317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REV ALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 

and Personal 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Consulting and Designing Engineers 


Kansas City 2, Mo. Cleveland 14, Ohio 
P.O. Box 7088 1404 East 9th Se. 





MATTHEW CAREY 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE CONSULTANT 


Of Serees Parking F. 
Financial Advisor for Highland Park, Mount 
Clemens, Muskegon, River Royal Oak, 
and Wyandotte, Michigan, Automobile Park- 
ing System Revenue Bond Issues. 
Box 3703 Kercheval Station 
Detroit 15, Michigan 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 


Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization + Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job -— <——y e Classification « Salary Plans 

Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 
City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street S lans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
—Redevelopment—Subdivisions— 
Shopping Districts 

Consultations and Lectures 

515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





ASSOCIATED CONSULTANTS 
Traffic — Parking — Transportation 
Phone: Greenleaf 5-8646 


415 Church Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 


UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — Water — Sewer 
Rates « Financial and Economic Analyses « 
Planning ¢ Feasibility Reports « Organ- 
ization and Management Studies 
Denver National Bldg. « Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airfields -:- Valuations § -:- 
Statler Building « Boston 16 








WORDEN & RISBERG 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Surveys * Procedure studies * Job evaluation 
Maintenance control * Licensing and 
inspectional procedures 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. - Philadelphia, Pa. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 


Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management, and The Municipal Year Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, rLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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Gust Off the Press! 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE ADMINISTRATION 


FIFTH EDITION, 1955 

















Designed to serve A complete and 


officials who plan authoritative pres- 
and administer the entation of munic- 


finances of a mu- ipal finance prac- 
nicipality. tices and proce- 
dures. 


The Fifth Edition has been completely revised to include 
the most up-to-date information on finance administration. 


ie ie Belti3 ile). ag hh 

. How to Plan a Revenue Program 

. How to Establish and Administer a Performance Budget 
How to Set Up General and Cost Accounting Systems 
. When and How to Use Special Assessments 

. What to Include in Financial Reports 

How to Set Up a Capital Budget 

How to Formulate a Debt Policy 

. How to Purchase Municipal Insurance 

. How to Establish Central Purchasing Controls 

. How to Administer Retirement Programs 





CWO MNAWMWAWN = 


—— 


e Invaluable for Ready Reference Purposes 
e Available for In-Service Training Courses 


461 pages. Clothbound. Includes 83 figures, tables, and exhibits. 
Price $7.50 postpaid 











THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 


























A Consulting Service by Mail 


Available to All Cities and Towns, Regardless of Form of Government, 
On Annual Subscription Basis 


Helps Officials Improve Municipal Services and Reduce City Costs 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE INCLUDES 


Prompt replies to specific inquiries on management problems 
Copies of special information reports issued monthly 

Binder for reports, with your city’s name printed on the cover 
Subscriptions to monthly journal, Public Management 

Copies of latest edition of The Municipal Year Book 

Privilege of borrowing from M.I.S. library 


SOME RECENT M.1I.S. REPORTS 


Controlling City Expenditures Guideposts on Assuming Manager Position 
Increasing Supervisors’ Effectiveness Management Records, Construction Projects 
Police Suppression of Vice Municipal Use of Radio and Television 
Local Disaster Preparedness Planning Performance Standards for City Employees 
Use of Citizen Advisory Committees Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs 
Management of City Owned Real Estate Administration of Utility Franchises 


COMMENTS OF PUBLIC OFFIC 
(Names on Request) 


“Management Information Service is of real value to us . . . eliminates trial-and-error 
method of solving municipal management problems.” . . . “The help we receive from 
the reports alone has already more than repaid us for the entire subscription fee.” . . . 
“Every time we ask for help we get it in a hurry!” .. . “Your answer on citizen boards 
exactly what | needed.” . . . “Data sent us concerning airport leases was great help!” 


More than 850 tow:. and cities depend upon Management Information Service. 
Shall we send you a list of these subscribers? Some may be your neighbors, and 
can give you their opinion of what M.I.S. does for them and their city. 


Subscription fee based on size of city. 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 











RESOLUTION CHART 











a 


4b» 


100 MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS Resolution is expressed in terms of the lines per millimeter recorded by a particular 
film under specified conditions. Numerals in chart indicate the number of lines per millimeter in adjacent 
“T-shaped” groupings. 

In microfilming, it is necessary to determine the reduction ratio and multiply the number of lines im the 
chart by this value to find the number of lines recorded by the film. . As an aid in determining the reduction 
ratio, the line above is 100 millimeters in length. Measuring this line in the film image and dividing the iength 
into 100 gives the reduction ratio. Example: the line is 20 mm. long in the film image, and 100/20 = 5. 


Examine “T-shaped” line groupings in the film with microscope} and note the number adjacent to finest 

) lines recorded sharply and distinctly. Multiply this number by the reduction factor to obtain resolving power 

in lines per millimeter. Example: 7.9 group of lines is clearly recorded while lines in the 10,0 group are 

} not distinctly separated. Reduction ratio is $, and 7.9 x 5 — 39.5 lines per millimeter recorded satisfacto- 

rily. 10.0 x §.= 50 lines per millimeter which are not recorded satisfactorily. Under the particular condi- 
tions, maximum resolution is between 39.5 and 50 lines per millimeter. 


Resolution, as measured on the film, is a test of the entire photographic system, including lens, exposure, 
processing, and other factors. These rarely utilize maximum resolution of the film. Vibrations during 
exposure, lack of critical focus, and exposures yielding very-dense negatives are to be avoided, 





